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Such is his Scotch friend's account of the King at
the outset of the chequered campaign to which he
owes the immensity of his fame.

Frederick's courage was not foolhardiness, for the
very reason that he was one, and his enemies were
many. Every coalition must encounter the diffi-
culty of concerting a plan of campaign acceptable
to all and the still greater difficulty of securing
honest and punctual co-operation. The coalition
against Frederick had the advantage that several
of its members could serve the common cause by
following the course most profitable to themselves.
The Russians might be expected to overrun Ost-
Preussen and the Swedes to attack Prussian Pom-
erania with the best will in the world, while the
Austrians had every incentive to be vigorous in
the conquest of Silesia. But France consented to
help to make Silesia and Glatz Austrian chiefly in
order that she might secure Austrian help nearer
to her own borders. The motley forces of the
Empire had little interest in the quarrel, and the
activity of Russia depended upon a czarina whose
health was bad. Speed and secrecy were alike
unattainable by a machine which could be set in
motion only after debate between the Board of
War at Vienna, the corrupt and factious Court at
St. Petersburg, and the inharmonious ministers of
France. Once set in motion, however, the gigantic
machine seemed irresistible. Kaunitz could launch
battalions against Prussia from every point of the
compass. Although a new English minister, Wil-
liam Pitt, seemed disposed to stand by Frederick,